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ITALY AND THE PAPACY. 

The story is related that during the early stages of the 
reconstructive period in Italy, an English statesman remarked 
to an Italian minister, " I consider it impossible for a nation 
to exist without a pronounced religious basis," and that the 
latter answered, " We Italians are going to try the experiment." 
This is an instance in which the saying, se non e vero, e ben 
trovato, applies. Both assertions depict with startling vividness 
the difficult and knotty nature of the relations between Italy 
and the papacy, and the superficial manner in which we Italians 
are accustomed to treat them. 

It cannot be denied that special, almost unique, conditions 
confront us when we consider the religious situation in Italy, 
— conditions such as are met with in no other Catholic 
country. In Italy, Catholicism had its grand historic centre. 
Rome was the seat of the papacy, and, besides being the 
spiritual metropolis of the Christian world, it was also the 
temporal capital of the ecclesiastical states. For this reason 
papal Catholicism has assumed such characteristic shape that 
in many respects no one would compare it with Catholicism 
as it exists in France, for example, and still less with Catholi- 
cism as it flourishes in Germany and the United States,— 
nations at bottom evangelical and Protestant. These are the 
causes that contribute to render the relations between Italy 
and the papacy a complex problem. This problem has two 
aspects : one political and historical, and the other spiritual and 
moral; and it is one of the most pressing and perplexing 
problems that have arisen during the new life of the nation. 

It is now more than a quarter of a century since this prob- 
lem presented itself. Nowadays we live so fast, and the current 
of events is so rapid and impetuous, that it gives us no pause. 
For this reason a quarter of a century might seem a longum 
<zvi spatium ; it is, at any rate, a sufficiently long time to ask 
ourselves in what manner we Italians have decided to attempt 
the solution of the problem. 
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To attempt to give an answer to this question may not seem 
out of place in a journal of this kind. The subject we are 
considering does not relate exclusively to Italian conditions, 
for it treats not only of the present and future of the Italian 
people, but also of the future of the papacy. Is it not true, 
besides, that the existence of all Christian nations is so closely 
interwoven that the vicissitudes and fate of one react on the 
other? Hence, the religious and political condition of Italy 
cannot but be a subject of international interest. 



It is not rare to hear it said in Italy, or even to read in the 
most widely circulated journals, that the dissension with the 
papacy is due to a single cause, — the struggle for the posses- 
sion of temporal power* It is further believed that the ques- 
tion might easily and promptly be settled if Rome were 
removed from the power of the Pope. Does not this fashion 
of solving the problem remind one of the ostrich that hides 
its head under its wing and then imagines itself unseen by the 
hunter ? Our problem is not a new one. It began by logical 
necessity on the very day when the Italians first entered Rome 
as victors, and it remains the same, with precisely the same 
sharply defined features. In fact, from that day on, the supreme 
directing thought of the Vatican policy has been a single one, — 
to reconquer Rome and regain temporal power ; and, in order 
to succeed in this aim, nothing has been left untried. The 
fiery and choleric complaints of Pius IX., which agree so well 
with his impetuous and demonstrative Italian nature, subject 
alike to sudden enthusiasm and to fiery outbursts of passion, his 
successor has not in the least contradicted. He has certainly 
followed on the whole the same path ; and, besides, by carry- 
ing out his policy in a calm and calculating manner, he has 
given it a more serious character and produced a deeper im- 
pression. Thus, however briefly we consider the conduct of 
Leo XIII., from his first Encyclical of August, 1 878, up to his 
last speech before the Consistory, we see at once the inner 
and central motive of his policy. We find it conceived with 
subtlety and Jesuitical foresight, but no less with wonderful 
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objectivity and great adjustment of means to ends, entirely 
worthy of the secular tradition of the Roman Curia. He has 
endeavored to reconcile the papacy with as many nations as 
possible, though they be heretical and schismatic ; to gain and 
regain, even at the cost of humiliation and dishonorable trans- 
actions, their sympathies and their good graces, in order to 
make use of all of this influence to the injury of Italy and the 
benefit of the Church. And the fact is that the results have 
partly corresponded to the desires of the Pope. 

One of the most noteworthy points of this policy was the 
attitude of the Pope towards republicanism in France, causing 
the great majority of the French people to entertain a friendly 
disposition towards the Vatican, at least politically. But 
indicative of far greater importance is the spectacle of the 
German Emperor coquetting with the Vatican, and the sub- 
missive and servile attitude of Germany, even of the Pro- 
testants, towards the papacy. Seen in this light, the visits of 
William II. to Leo XIII., together with concessions and con- 
descensions resembling farces and carnival performances, are 
none the less significant as displaying the conciliatory and 
submissive spirit of him who has lent himself to such an 
attitude. What a contrast with the time when Bismarck, the 
great Chancellor, exclaimed before the Reichstag (April 20, 
1875), "The Church is now the Pope. The Pope is the enemy 
of the Gospel. The Pope is the enemy of the State and of 
Germany." At that time it would have been absurd to pro- 
phesy so extreme a change in the attitude of Germany 
towards the papal court ; and to-day, when such a prophecy has 
been made true, does it not seem on the part of Germany 
like a denial of Luther and the Reformation, and of all the 
spiritual and moral movements which have sprung from the 
Reformation ? How is it possible for any one to forget that 
the religious principle of Germany is the most absolute and 
substantial negation of the very title and claim of the papacy; 
and that, on the other hand, the papal principle is the most 
ardent and irreconcilable enemy of Germany, and that the 
papacy cannot rest in peace until it is able to defeat the spirit 
and destroy the culture of this adversary ? 
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Whatever the. cause may be of this forgetfulness (which 
gives rise to the supposition that the ethical and political 
intuitions of the Germans are nowadays characterized by a 
great deal of incoherency, which is perhaps opportunistic but 
really sceptical as well), the fact that it has become a reality 
should serve us Italians as a useful warning, and lead us to 
reflect on the unstability and uncertainty of human affairs. 
To be sure, we have now the Triple Alliance ; thanks to which 
the Catholic world seems to respect us in the possession of 
Rome. But can we expect the Triple Alliance to last for- 
ever ? 

It would certainly be folly to overlook the possibilities of a 
political problem that is gradually growing more menacing. 
We must acknowledge not only that the problem exists, but 
also the fact that the present historic conditions of Europe 
allow the Pope to undo Italy, and do not prevent the papacy 
from concentrating its whole power on a plan of this kind ; 
and if we are asked what the future may bring, it is not easy 
to answer. Rome is not a city that can be taken by cannon- 
shot. Rome is a system, a faith, a religion. Against the 
intrigues and dangers at home and abroad of a religion, there 
is safety only in religion. And who can with any certainty 
affirm that, unexpected events being given, a revolution may 
not occur in the views and ideas of the world concerning the 
temporal power and the possession of Rome ? And in this 
case, as the multitude with us are Catholics and disposed in 
their hearts to bow to the Holy Father and to adore him, it is 
difficult to foretell how we can derive the material power, and, 
more difficult still, the moral force sufficient to resist the pre- 
tensions of the Catholics and to sustain our own rights. It 
would be an entirely different matter if by a decided change 
in religious convictions the popular conscience should be- 
come seriously estranged from its veneration for and faith 
in papal authority. This would put a barrier to the encroach- 
ments of the papacy. But there would still remain the diffi- 
culty implied in coming to terms with the papacy and in 
giving it the respect due to it as a universal institution. 

It would certainly be a great mistake to believe that the 
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papacy could be actually destroyed by violence, or that it is des- 
tined to disappear from the face of the earth. The roots from 
whence it derives its power of conservation are far more deep 
and indestructible than is generally supposed. The concep- 
tion of Christianity belonging to the papal church, based on 
objective authority and tradition, seems destined to perpetu- 
ate itself as a necessary dialectic counterpoise to the view 
of personal freedom and individual responsibility, which is 
characteristic of the evangelical church. Nevertheless, this 
does not imply that any one has the right to prevent us from 
arranging our ecclesiastical organism according to the inspira- 
tion and need of our inner life, nor that it is not precisely the 
way to render our historic and ideal right to a new unified 
national existence respectable and respected in the eyes of 
the Catholic world. 

Why not confess it ? The papacy is truly the most sub- 
stantial and imposing power in the new Italy, and the Pope is 
the most important man among us. Be it for good or for 
ill, he still remains the personification of a religious princi- 
ple, of an order that is a complexus of divine and imperishable 
ideas. 

And to this we have, until now, been able to oppose only 
negative indifferentism and an inorganic and dissolving liber- 
alism. And this fact, too, must not be left out of account, 
that while the Pope goes to work with an ardent and inde- 
fatigable spirit, we, on the other hand, abstain from taking 
the active part we ought to take, and remain idly by, allowing 
events to take their own course. Such being the position, — on 
one side the papacy armed with the power of its principles ; 
on the other the Italian dynasty with its ministers and its 
weak and corrupt parliament and the following of us so- 
called liberals, sceptics, egotists, — careless of the public good, 
eager only to arise and remain in power and enjoy, — no less 
than a miracle would be needed in order that Italy might 
finally issue victoriously from the struggle. 

" Das ist der Wahrheit letzter Schluss ; 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Jl,eben 
Der taglich sie erobern muss." 
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I well know that a great deal of reliance is placed on 
the acquiescence of the Vatican in the loss of temporal 
power, and hence in the reconciliation, sooner or later, of the 
papacy with Italy. It cannot be denied that this ardently 
desired consummation appears most seductive in the eyes of 
many. How convenient and pleasant it would be to have 
the papacy on our side, inclined to promote our interests 
and enterprises ! It would be easy to imagine our country 
becoming great and powerful with the aid and co-operation 
of a papacy possessed with a patriotic and national spirit. 
But is this possible ? I much fear that the inherent and 
unchangeable nature of affairs will prevent all likelihood of 
seeing this vague fancy realized of yoking the papacy to our 
chariot and profiting by its power. A papacy reconciled to 
Italy, a papacy which adjusts its own power to that of the 
nation, which espouses her cause and interest and helps her 
to make her way in the world, is a papacy which renounces its 
own power and significance and its cosmopolitan authority. 
It is a papacy, in one word, resolved first and last to annihilate 
itself. This possibility, therefore, remains an open question ; 
and we must await developments before placing any confi- 
dence in such a turn of affairs. 

n. 

But even if a reconciliation with the papacy be possible, is 
it desirable as a means of bringing about a religious revival 
and an awakening of popular conscience ? This brings before 
us the spiritual and moral problem. 

One might deny any kind of importance to this question, 
could one rely on the opinions which are frequently expressed 
in Italy concerning the influence and effects of the papacy on 
religion in general and on the mind and moral character of 
the Italians. The marvel is that such glorifications of the 
papacy and the church are heard not only among the clergy, 
but also among the learned and cultivated of the laity. I 
shall mention only one man of universal fame — Bonghi — as 
one who is foremost among those who adhere to Catholi- 
cism, and who can be truly considered as the leader of that 
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party. In his arguments, constantly bringing in religious 
questions, desirous, apparently, of seeing faith revived and 
rising to a clear, inward glow, he constantly arrives, by means 
of infinite variations and sophistical tergiversations, at the 
conclusion that the effect of the papal religion on Italy has 
been the very best ; that the Italians should be proud of it ; 
and that, thanks to it, they may be considered among the 
most elevated and religious of nations. Such opinions as 
these have the fatal defect, alas, of going to pieces when 
opposed to real facts. 

The facts are these : papal Catholicism is uniformly a re- 
ligion of externals, inferior in spirit to the progressive thought 
and elevated spirit of Christianity. Its effects on the con- 
science and the moral life have not proved themselves bene- 
ficially influential in the world at large, and least of all in 
Italy, where, for special though remote reasons, it has been 
dominant, and, for recent causes, has continued to hold abso- 
lute sway. We cannot deny that the condition of things at 
Rome is not so disgraceful nowadays as it was formerly ; and, 
indeed, even Strauss had to recognize this. Undoubtedly 
the papal church has been purged from some of its worst 
vices : nepotism, simony, licentiousness, unbridled dissolute- 
ness, — these, at least, have been reduced to more decent 
bounds. But the religious spirit remains what it was, — an 
incarnation of Christian truth as to the letter and not as to 
the spirit, a strict rule, a formal law, which holds and com- 
pels the conscience from without. Thus, with the sacraments 
reduced to a mechanical performance, with belief in purga- 
tory and pecuniary offerings to liberate one's soul therefrom, 
with fasts and indulgences, with pilgrimages and jubilees, 
with relics and miracles, with adoration of the saints and 
of the Madonna, the papal church has finally succeeded in 
engrafting upon Christianity the forms of idolatry and of 
magical nature worship. As to the salvation of the soul, the 
church lays less stress on an internal change of heart than on 
the external and visible signs of actions — on outward effect. 
Thus, by doing charity, by paying for masses, buying indul- 
gences, and making wills in favor of the church, man is saved ; 
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and not only can he save himself, but others as well. And 
the worst of all is that the sacerdotal hierarchy has been made 
the only and indispensable mediation to the religious and 
moral life. Aspiration, repentance, absolution, the efficacy of 
Christ, the benefit of His sacrifice, divine grace, — everything 
is corrupted and used as a monopoly of the hierarchy, and 
often made the object of scandalous trading. The priest 
performs the religious act. The intercession of the priest 
procures pardon and reward for those who do not think for 
themselves, and spiritually remain aloof from the religious 
act. The active reconciliation and union with God, which 
only the individual himself can experience, is accomplished 
for him by the priest. Faith and conviction alone can do 
nothing. Without the intervention of the priest, man can 
find neither pity nor pardon at the throne of God. Thus 
Catholicism substitutes a dead and servile faith for the free 
and living one. 

It must be added, that in Italy the papacy, from the time 
of the Council of Trent, has by means of the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in subduing the conscience of the people and quench- 
ing all spontaneity of feeling, and reducing to silence all 
individual mental activity, and hence all differences as to what 
constitute the divine and the true. The inevitable outcome 
of this regime is that Italy has become petrified in the letter 
of the Catholic faith as no other Catholic country (with the 
exception, perhaps, of Spain and some of the republics of 
South America, which, nevertheless, have the advantage of 
not being the seat of the papal Curia) ; and thus the flow of 
ideal aspiration in religion, formerly so rich and powerful, has 
entirely ceased. Reduced to a purely formal act, and degraded 
to the rank of a mechanical function, religion has no longer 
any power to penetrate and move ; it does not engage the 
moral sense, and is no longer regarded as the fundamental 
and human function par excellence. Religion is degraded, in- 
asmuch as it has no longer the power of moving the human 
soul ; it neither educates nor edifies men ; and in fact holds 
them only by force of inertia and by the sluggish habit of 
tradition. It is, in short, degraded in the popular under- 
Vol. IV.— No. 2 15 
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standing to a vulgar credulity in the midst of immense incre- 
dulity. 

What can illustrate more clearly the impotence and weak- 
ness of a faith than its prejudices, superstitions, and fanati- 
cisms ? It may be said, " Better superstition than atheism ;" 
and the saying of Vico may be quoted, " With superstition 
the most illustrious nations have arisen, but with atheism 
not one has ever been founded." We must not forget that 
everything is relative. When a nation so degrades itself as 
to live in a world of formulas, of superstition and signs, ex- 
ternally fixed and visible, without spiritual meaning, and then 
accommodates itself thereto and desires nothing else ; when 
in its conscience there is no agitation and no aspiration, — in 
such a people (I mean the whole people, and not individuals) 
is spent or put to sleep the essential energy which leads to 
all forms of activity and culture. 

My colleague at the University at Naples, Professor Bar- 
zellotti, has attempted to discover in this degeneracy of Italian 
Catholicism a result, not of papal rule, but of the character 
of the national spirit itself, derived from the classic pagan 
origin of the people, which, through the impulse of atavism, 
has come to be felt. But if this theory were correct, the con- 
clusion would be unavoidable, that not the papacy and the 
Church of Rome have made the Italian people what it is, 
but that, instead, the Italians have reduced the church to its 
present condition. Such a conclusion is contrary to reason 
and to history. These agree in proving that the chief cause 
of degeneracy of the Christian spirit in Italy is to be found in 
the papal church, in the nature of its maxims, of its dogmas, 
and in its method of regulating and governing the consciences 
of the people. And this, Barzellotti himself is forced to admit 
when he observes that, owing to the despotism of the papal 
regime, the religious spirit controlling the Italian people 
differs from the spirit of Christianity, and is becoming con- 
stantly more and more a mere superstition, a species of pagan- 
ism, so that one may well despair of seeing any new and 
fervent development of the popular faith. Gebhart, also, in his 
fine book, " L'ltalie mystique," has been forced to recognize 
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that, Italy having been deprived of liberty of thought and 
freedom of conscience, it was unavoidable that what the six- 
teenth century called "profound faith" should have been 
destroyed, that the multitude should no longer understand or 
take any active interest in the truths of the gospel, and that 
Christianity should be slowly dying, like an almost extin- 
guished lamp in the inner recesses of the sanctuary. 

This is our spiritual and moral problem, — a problem which 
all will concede exceeds in importance the political one. And 
such is its nature that although the hostility of the hierarchy 
is a source of immense weakness to us, still it does not render 
a reconciliation with the papacy desirable. For in such a 
case the immediate consequences would be as follows : first, 
the Pope would assume the sway which he used to hold over 
Italy ; the Pope and the Jesuits would again take control of 
all affairs, — of the schools, social customs, the press and the 
pulpit, the university, science, politics and the state. In 
that case we should vainly hope for a revival in the church or 
for any external reforms, provided even that it were possible 
that any reform movements could spring up in the heavy and 
immovable atmosphere of the papal life. Indeed, it is not the 
loss of temporal power that could awaken the desire to return 
in some sort to Christ and the gospel. The essential doctrines 
of the papal system are not tied to the temporal power, nor 
would the loss of it be any ground for complaint, Those 
doctrines certainly have their origin in the papal spirit, where 
they remain unchanged, even when deprived of temporal 
dominion. Besides, nothing would be more favorable to 
reconciliation than to foster the lethargy of the popular con- 
science. If the doctrines of the church were restored, we do 
not see how Italy could raise itself to a new spiritual life, 
which is, nevertheless, the ubi consistans of its return to the 
sphere of activity and thought. 

III. 

But is it right to judge the papacy so harshly? Can we 
fail to discern the new greatness to which it has with one 
bound been able to raise itself? When one keeps account of 
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the manifold activities of Leo XIII., and the nature of the 
objects he desires, can one doubt that the Pope has shown 
himself a warm friend of Christian truth, and that science 
and criticism and freedom of thought and of conscience no 
longer intimidate him ? 

Indeed, there is no field of human activity or of ethical 
truth on which Leo XIII., by means of his numerous bulls and 
letters, has not attempted to throw light and, by clear and 
suitable arguments and the force of moral suasion, to set right 
the thoughts of men. Thus, to give an example, in the 
Encyclical, Aeterni Patris, of August 4, 1879, he enjoined the 
faithful to return to the careful study of the scholastic philos- 
ophy of Thomas Aquinas ; he also desired that for purposes of 
research and criticism there should at last be disclosed the 
hidden treasures of documents accumulated in the archives 
of the Vatican, the idea pleasing him that the students and 
the writers of ecclesiastical history should be able to make 
use of them. How much the social question alarmed and 
still troubles him is a matter of public comment. Ever since 
the Encyclical, Quod Apostolici muneris, of December 28, 1878, 
he tried to show that socialism is descended by direct line 
from the Protestant Reformation. But later, in the Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, of May 15, 1 891, putting aside the difficult 
question of its origin, and thus easily retiring from a rather 
dangerous position, he turned to consider its recent and im- 
mediate causes. Another difficult subject interests him ex- 
tremely, and this he is shortly to attack ; namely, the ways and 
means of arriving at the peace and disarmament of Europe. 
What next ? It has even been announced that the aged pontiff 
has been converted to religious tolerance, and has in a measure 
become the leader and standard-bearer of the modern religious 
spirit. Judging from these appearances, we can understand 
how an Italian priest, in writing in a Catholic review of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII., takes the position that "The dis- 
tinctive character of this pontificate is wisdom ; practical wis- 
dom in the ordering of the highest destinies of the Catholic 
church, and doctrinal wisdom in the administration of the 
universal church." But we must not forget that things seen 
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from within are often quite different from what they appear 
from without. 

To any one who has the least notion of the present state of 
science, the idea is repugnant that Thomism (despite its great 
merit of compressing a complete philosophic world into an or- 
ganic system) can nowadays, as formerly in the middle ages, 
satisfy men's minds. This is not the place to examine its in- 
sufficiencies. Nevertheless, we can at least take some note of 
the situation. The Thomistic philosophy does not seem best 
adapted to arouse and kindle men's minds to spiritual freedom 
and independence, nor to induce them to admit the value and 
legitimacy of rational methods of criticism. If in it, on the 
one hand, revelation lives in the field of reason, there is no 
intuition or comprehension of it, save of the reason and by 
the reason ; yet, on the other hand, it is nevertheless true that 
in it philosophy at bottom counts for nothing and revelation 
is everything, — and not, by any means, revelation in its ideal 
and simple elements, but revelation as understood by the 
hierarchal and mediaeval church, such as the lucubrations and 
subtilties of the schools (subtilties that were often artificial, 
oftener still imbued with the prejudices and errors and false 
and narrow tendencies of the dark ages) have interpreted and 
moulded it, and wish it still to be maintained. For which 
reason philosophical research has been always forced to keep its 
gaze directed to the ecclesiastical doctrine, and the fundamental 
problems of philosophy have been solved according to the 
inexorable and unchangeable tenets of the church. This 
means that essentially the investigation and solution of such 
problems is simply a gymnastic feat and exercise of the mind, 
without any inner meaning or use of any kind. Indeed, it is 
only a question of repeating as sacred formulas conclusions 
that were known and determined beforehand. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same applies to the liberality and 
support extended to historical studies, which, as the papal 
epistle to Cardinal Hergenrother, May 15, 1884, plainly de- 
clares, are not regarded in the light of impartial and objective 
reconstructions of history, but rather as elaborating a theme 
imposed and determined beforehand. The researches among 
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the archives are meant to legitimize all dogmatic and temporal 
pretensions of the papacy, which they seek to prove are derived 
from primitive Christian times. These researches should serve 
also to demonstrate how great and manifold have been the 
blessings which the papal regime has brought to the whole 
world, but more particularly to Italy and Rome. This kind 
of history, therefore, is drawn from documentary sources, but 
altogether ad usum pontificis / 

Thus, when closely regarded, the inculcation of the study 
of the Thomistic philosophy and the investigation of docu- 
ments in the archives have all the appearance of an attempt 
to throw dust into people's eyes. As to the intellectual con- 
dition of the clergy and its actual needs, other measures are 
needed. It is not a question of considering exceptional in- 
dividuals who are distinguished above the average, but we 
must look upon the generality of the clergy. On the one 
hand, the careless ignorance in which the mass of the Italian 
clergy is steeped, its rude and uncultivated state, and the 
senile lethargy by which it is overcome, are obvious and 
palpable facts. On the other hand, it is not easy to under- 
stand how a profession so sacred and delicate as the religious 
profession could have been confided to clericals of this stamp, 
since the religious, more than any other social office, in order 
to be worthily filled, seems to call for a thorough and sub- 
stantial education and, besides, high and comprehensive views 
of life. When we come to consider it, it appears almost a 
sacrilege, that a man without any knowledge of the religion 
he professes, without any understanding of its relation to the 
state and the social organism, or of its laws and conditions 
and relations, should enter into families and society and be 
the inspirer and controller of the consciences of the people. 
It does not appear that Leo XIII. has paid much or any 
attention to this state of affairs. If he had done so, it would 
have revealed to him the need of radical reforms in the 
episcopal seminaries, the reduction of their number, and a 
complete change in their systems of education. And he 
would also have perceived how fit it would be that the clergy 
should complete the education of their minds by subjecting 
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them to the test of the studies which are pursued in the 
state university. Any other way by which to bring the 
clergy into contact with the world and with life would be 
sought for in vain. There are dangers in this, without doubt, 
but is there any experiment in human affairs that has not its 
two sides ? There are great advantages to offset the dangers. 
There alone, in the university, in the free and active atmos- 
phere of unfettered research and scientific criticism, the clergy 
could gain an impartial view of the age they live in, and 
become conscious of the new material and economic require- 
ments and of the spiritual and moral currents which are strug- 
gling to control the world. And if from this trying experi- 
ment some should return discouraged and exhausted, infected 
with scepticism and negations in this contact with free 
thought, and lacking the treasures of divine grace and those 
gifts of the soul needed for the religious office, — if such are 
lost, it is to be counted a gain to the church and religion 
rather than a loss. 

As to the desire of the Pope for peace among the peoples, 
as to his tolerance in allowing that man should believe what 
he likes, and that even outside of his church there is a 
possibility of procuring justification and salvation, this is a 
matter which only the very credulous can believe. It would 
be both easy and convincing for him to make a practical 
proof of his love for peace. Let only the papacy conform 
to the new ideas, which the spirit of the world, certainly not 
without the disposition and help of the divine power, has 
arranged. But, on the contrary, it does not think of with- 
drawing from agitations and political intrigues, but uses them 
with masterly skill and diplomatic ingenuity in endeavoring 
to accommodate itself to princes and despots as well as to 
democracies and demagogues. This proves only how will- 
ingly and unhesitatingly it would set the world upside down 
to realize its dream of regaining universal dominion, such as 
it formerly held, or at least of regaining temporal power. 
As to tolerance, we must not close our eyes to the fact that 
this is diametrically and completely opposed to papal Catholi- 
cism. The entire doctrinal foundation of the dogmatic Cath- 
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olic edifice rests on the culminating idea that outside the 
Church of Rome there is no safety, and that those who do 
not believe in the Pope and in what he teaches are people 
without faith, not only outside the pale of truth, but outside 
of all law and right. Hence, according to St. Thomas, the 
heretics are to be put to death et possunt juste occidi; and this 
has always been and still remains the ecclesiastical and papal 
doctrine. The first true teacher of the principle of tolerance 
was Luther. The thesis, " Hcereticos comburi est contra volun- 
tatem spiritus," he had no sooner pronounced than Leo X. has- 
tened to condemn it in the bull, Exurge Domine, June 14, 1520. 
And as formerly Pope Medici, so now Pope Pecci condemns it 
wholly, with as much, and perhaps still more, fervor. It has 
certainly never occurred to him to refer to the Protestants of 
whatever sect, be they Lutherans, Anglicans, Waldenses, or 
Methodists, or to their doctrines and cult and temples, without 
making it clearly understood that in the estimation of the 
Pope all these are abominable, true progeny of vipers, satanic 
creatures, hunted by pride and carnal desires in the hell of 
their rebellion and perdition. It is true he no longer con- 
signs them to the Holy Office nor sends them to torture. 
But this is only because the mature and civilized spirit of the 
times and political and social conditions do not allow him to 
do so. As to his intolerance, and his tendency and willing- 
ness to suppress, if need be by violence, those who dissent 
from and oppose him, this agrees admirably with the spon- 
taneous and congenial, and hence indefectible, leanings to 
which his dogmatic opinions and his view of the scheme of 
salvation lead him. One of the most significant signs in this 
regard is the list of books which the Vatican daily places on 
the Index. These are often the most Christian and religious 
books imaginable, but they give offence by the spirit of free- 
dom that pervades them, and on this account the Pope con- 
demns them inexorably. 

It is perhaps in the attitude towards socialism and his 
judgment of it that the Pope has come nearest, at least in 
general, to sound moral ideas, that are acceptable from an 
ethical point of view and in harmony with religion. Taking 
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inspiration from Christian and evangelical principle, he has 
been able to propose measures suitable, if not absolutely fit, 
to solve the problem (which in the absolute sense is insoluble, 
and will in all likelihood remain so as long as the world and 
man exist), at least fit to mitigate the most disastrous features, 
and also to remove the most harsh and crying injustice. All 
of which means that to the Pope belongs the merit (certainly 
not a new or rare one, but noteworthy in him in his position 
as the head of the Catholic Church) of striking a just mean, 
and avoiding all extremes on both sides, with due regard to 
the proper relations. Thus he repels the idea of laisser 
faire et laisser passer, which is the denial of any ethical 
motive, inasmuch as it unfetters universal competition and 
. takes away the restraints of selfishness of individuals, so 
that it has finally given rise to a new form of slavery in the 
midst of Christian society, where all men, sons of the same 
Father in heaven, ought to regard each other as brothers. 
And no less has he held aloof from that idea of an omnipo- 
tent and all-absorbing State, which is a very Moloch, swal- 
lowing up and devouring all equality, all spontaneity, all 
activity, which, having been used to bring about the well- 
being and happiness of every individual, will end by plunging 
them all in the very worst sort of slavery and unhappiness, 
robbing them of their personality and their moral freedom, 
and destroying those institutions of family and property which 
are inseparably bound up in them. 

At the same time, this merit of the Pope's can be admitted 
only in a general way. For when we come to particularize 
besides the fact that the greater or less value of remedies 
pointed out is open to discussion, we cannot but wonder that 
the Pope, who sees so well what is at a distance, should omit 
to turn his eyes to what is in the immediate vicinity. How 
did it ever come about that, while he is so desirous of seeing 
applied, as far as possible, the divine law of fraternity and 
love in social relations, he should not care that this same law 
should touch with its light the hierarchal system of govern- 
ment in his church, so that perchance in the circumstances of 
the higher and lower clergy there may not be so enormous 
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a difference as to approach to luxury and profusion among the 
former and to descend to absolute want and starvation among 
the latter? In arguments of this kind, if anywhere, it would 
be desirable that a good example were set. When it is 
insinuated that it is the duty of the fortunate and prosperous 
to reduce the number of their pleasures and give them up for 
the benefit of the poor and hungry, may they not, with right, 
answer the Pope and the Cardinals: "You have set up a 
god of gold and silver." The saying, " Physician, heal thy- 
self," would not seem out of place here. 

It thus seems that the Pope does not hope to change in 
the least the spirit or the tendencies that have now become 
characteristic of his church. Even if intrinsic reasons were 
wanting in proof of this, the external facts would be sufficient : 
such as the fact of his having added St. Joachim to the list of 
the patron saints of the city of Rome ; his having advised the 
assiduous use of the rosary — that powerful antidote to the 
spiritual diseases of our age and to the vexed problems that 
so seriously disturb society; his having advised that those 
who wish to obtain divine pardon should practise for fifteen 
Saturdays most pious devotion in honor of the image of the 
famous Madonna of Pompeii ; his having ordered that in all 
the churches of St. Roch a special service of prayer should 
be held in order to preserve Italy from the cholera. This list 
could be continued indefinitely. Such acts as these, only 
recently ordained by Pope Leo XIII., serve to demonstrate 
that in papal Catholicism the power of the flesh is still great 
and strong, that the spirit is not only weak, but lamentably 
weak, and that such a form of religion is not fitted to lead 
men's minds to great and high ideals, least of all to inspire 
their thoughts and desires with the spirit of the Gospels. 

IV. 

With such formidable problems before us respecting our 
relations to the papacy, what policy has been adopted and 
pursued by us Italians ? Our policy has consisted in having 
none at all. By a sophistry entirely our own we have been 
persuaded that we must leave the problem alone, and not even 
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touch it. And now for a quarter of a century we have re- 
mained in this condition of inactivity, still holding by the 
old motto, " Inertia sapientia," And, when we were actually 
forced to do something, this axiom of ours had the singular 
power of setting us against what was desirable and indispen- 
sable. This was the case when the plan for separating Church 
and State was discussed, introduced in conformity with the 
formula of Cavour, "Libera chiesa in libero stato ;" and when 
there was a question as to the laws regarding the pontifical 
guarantee of May 13, 1871, which have commonly come to be 
regarded as the Magna Charta of Italian ecclesiastical policy. 
In each case the results have been pernicious for all alike, for 
the laity as well as for the state, for the clergy as well as for 
the church itself. The formula, " a free church in a free state," 
and the doctrine of the separation of the two which is merely 
its application, show an entire misconception of the true reli- 
gious and moral conditions in Italy, and are the most substan- 
tial proofs of the indifference prevailing in the political circle. 
One speaks of a free church. But exactly what is lacking in 
papal Catholicism is freedom in the church. There only one is 
free, and that is the Pope. The church is enslaved. It is true 
that in principle and in its idea the church is the universal 
community of believers. But in reality the church in Italy 
is so interpenetrated by and combined with the papacy that in 
every thought and act it is nowadays completely dominated 
and controlled by the papal authority. For which reason 
liberty conceded to the church has come to mean liberty 
ceded to no one else than the Pope. With respect to the laws 
of guarantee, these have only served to strengthen the auto- 
cratic system prevailing in the government of the church, by 
which all power is concentrated in the supreme hierarch, and 
all others are degraded to be blind and passive instruments in 
his hands. And now, as if the old decrees and the new de- 
cisions of the Vatican councils were not sufficient to maintain 
the iron, doctrinal rule of the Pope, canonically established 
and strengthened by the stamp of infallibility, the Italian state 
has unexpectedly desired to add its sanction thereto. Besides 
according honors and immunities, prerogatives and privileges 
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of all kinds to the person of the Pope, it has cast aside all 
power of jurisdiction, every right of nomination, of recourse, 
of appeal, every means of defence against the abuses and the 
preponderance of the Roman Curia. The bearing of all this 
is exactly and obviously the following : that to the good 
pleasure of the Pope is left the solution of every question 
touching the life of the church and the manner of its actual 
manifestation, as if the things at issue regarded in no wise the 
existence and future of the state. Truly, to confide in the 
Pope and to expect from him decisions which shall conduce 
to the vigor, compactness, and integrity of the national exist- 
ence, and, while awaiting his decision, to prostrate ourselves 
at his feet and allow him to play the master in the church 
and to control the consciences, and to leave everything to his 
discretion — this is, of all possible modes of action, the most 
senseless and infatuated. 

And we cannot discern, even distantly, a sign of any move- 
ment, not rash or violent, but concentrated, temperate, and 
conforming to fixed ideals and practical aims, in touch with 
the popular conscience, and anxious to provide for its needs, 
In regard to many of these particulars, the state, without tran- 
scending the limit of its powers, could by prudent and careful 
legislation have given shape to the institutions of the church, 
and have imparted to them a healthy and liberal tone, thus 
preparing the popular conscience to assist in the task of 
reforming and improving its ethico-religious content. How 
this is to be done, we need not specify here. But, in general, 
it would not be right to ignore that, inasmuch as there is a ray 
of hope, this hope can be founded only on the favorable dis- 
position and co-operation of the minor clergy. This class has 
the appearance of life, and is the most active and hard-work- 
ing part of the religious community, being in daily contact 
with the people, sharing with them their joys and their sorrows, 
and procuring for them hopes and comforts ineffable. There- 
fore, let us league ourselves with the minor clergy, attract 
them to our side, conciliate their spirit; not descending to 
them as equals, be it understood, but raising them gradually 
to the height of the new life of the nation, to the level of its 
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progressive thought and needs. And the first duty of all, but 
especially of the state, is to show them great respect, and to 
keep in high consideration, through definite and active powers, 
their character and august social functions. 

It is, in truth, most apparent that we have always done pre- 
cisely the opposite of what we ought to have done. Towards 
the clergy we have shown and felt only indifference and con- 
tempt, and at bottom this feeling was a mixture of hypocrisy 
and cowardice. Aside from the blind money spirit which 
caused us to lay hands on ecclesiastical property without any 
discrimination, we have shown not a shade of interest in 
the clergy, not the least desire to inform ourselves of their 
privations and sufferings, which are endless. Now, after more 
than thirty years, we have with difficulty resolved to assign 
to parish priests who have an annual income of less than eight 
hundred lire (one hundred and sixty dollars) an additional 
allowance which shall make it amount to that sum. What a 
mockery! Even to our domestic servants we must pay a 
larger sum. There is no excuse, no apology, for such a con- 
dition of things, which is the result of our complete subjec- 
tion to the sway and terrorism of the papacy, and which has 
alienated the clergy from the state and caused them to curse 
and hate it as their worst enemy. Formerly we were always 
talking of the faults of the clergy, and were looking for cor- 
rective and repressive measures to apply to them. But instead 
of seeking for their wrongs, it would be more just to make 
amends for our wrongs towards them. Whether they shall be 
on our side or against us depends solely on our attitude towards 
them. Moreover, by uniting with them in frank and loving 
faith, we might easily find them most useful aids in facing the 
social troubles, most powerful allies in sustaining the new 
national life. This, I repeat, might have brought the Roman 
and papal problem to its true and definite solution. 

Nor are these merely fanciful suppositions. It is a hope 
based upon experience and facts. In the first year of our 
political reconstructive period, the attempt to found a national 
church made it clear that there were some among the clergy 
who desired a different sort of religion from that of the Jesuits, 
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and that this desire could be revived and made to shine out 
with brilliant light. The movement propagated itself widely, 
especially in the southern provinces of the kingdom, promoted 
by monks and priests full of religious fervor and patriotic 
ardor. But the end to which it came was as sudden as it was 
pitiful. And it was the Italian State that took the trouble to 
suppress it. The plots of Ricasoli at the papal court, in 1 866, 
resulted in the monks and the priests being abandoned to the 
persecution of the Roman Curia. With shameful deference 
and connivance, the State co-operated with the papacy in this 
persecution. And this even a Father Curci could not com- 
mend in his book, " II Vaticano Regio." And Bonghi himself 
(who on this subject is a wonderfully agile temporizer, and 
uses his authority to advise with tireless persistence an indo- 
lent quieta non movere /) has been obliged to recognize that 
the government is not without serious responsibility in regard 
to these two charges, — that the younger far more than the 
older clergy, more than those of the years 1862 to 1866, are 
opposed to any thought of reform, and that among the laity 
attached to the church every breath of a new spiritual life 
has gradually died out entirely. 

V. 

But such a policy as we desire, — serious, objective, earnest, 
and anxious to improve and elevate the condition of the 
church and the clergy, eager, also, to see religion and the 
moral life tempered and purged, — such a policy requires time, 
hard work, and great force ; it implies trouble, strife, and con- 
flict. That is certain. But all the same it is necessary to 
note that having shunned every fruitful spiritual conflict is 
precisely that which has weakened the new Italy within, and 
driven it, as it were, into the void. Its lack of faith is deplored 
by many. Others complain of the breaking down of the in- 
tellectual life. Do they really think that this has no connec- 
tion with the elimination of all spiritual and moral contests ? 
They forget that it is by means of such spiritual friction and 
contest that the character of a people is moulded. It is 
through such conflicts that high ideals and faith in them, that 
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strong convictions, and even liberty and practical energy, are 
awakened and kept vigorous. 

In fine, we have endeavored to avoid all difficulties, offering 
to the papacy (how vainly, we have seen) a miserable bargain, 
— complete jurisdiction in all things on its side, provided it 
submits to the loss of temporal power. Now, this has been 
a renunciation, in order to live quietly, of the very reasons 
for living. The political action of a people ought, without 
doubt, to adapt its purposes, measures, and policy to the par- 
ticular time and circumstance ; but, above all, these should be 
forceful and lead to results. It must not propose to itself im- 
possible aims ; but when living and immediate problems pre- 
sent themselves, it should have the courage to attack them 
and prepare the way for a solution of some kind. And this 
cannot be done by holding aloof and doing nothing. It is 
one thing to say that we must seek for a solution within the 
limits of the real, the possible, and the attainable, and another 
to say that there is no solution possible, and that there is 
none to be thought of. A people cannot live a real, historic 
life in any other way than by the positive and active energy 
which it puts forth in solving the problems that grow out of 
its condition. If it refuses to do this, its moral worth dimin- 
ishes and its historic significance and importance decay. 

In looking for the chief agent in the decline of Roman 
Catholicism and of its efficiency as a factor in civilization, we 
find it less in its formal and literal incarnation of objective 
Christian truth than in the exclusive domination it exercises 
over the consciences of the people, without any necessity of 
conflict and without a fear that it can ever be supplanted. Now, 
it is an undeniable historic experience that in moral and even in 
intellectual respects Catholicism wears a very different aspect 
where it coexists with Protestantism, where it is subject to its 
influence and gathers from it, more or less, its needs and ten- 
dencies. The prophetic words of Luther launched against 
the clergy, " My name shall take away peace from you for- 
ever, until ye shall either have gone to perdition, or have 
changed for the better," has not remained without effect in 
Luther's own fatherland. There in Germany, Catholicism is 
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not a mixture of gross superstitions and of liturgical and 
mechanical practices, but is the life of the soul, inwardly and 
vividly felt. This, I repeat, is owing to the friction with and 
the impulses derived from Protestantism, thanks to which 
German Catholicism has become what it is. As it is in Ger- 
many, so it is in England and America, and to a certain extent 
even in France. Religion and the history of religion form 
to-day a great part of the literary and scientific activity of 
France. Evidently the French people Owe the freshness of 
their faith to the Albigenses and to Calvinism, to the Hugue- 
nots and to the Reformed Church, to Jansenism and the men 
of Port- Royal, to the long-continued Gallicanism of its history 
and to the Protestant School of Strasburg. These are the ele- 
ments which, in spite of the Voltairism by which France is 
infected, have always revived anew, by combating and opposing 
it, the old French Catholicism. 

The truth is, that an immovable society unfailingly bears 
within itself the germs of weakness, stagnation, and degenera- 
tion, and leads to servitude and quietism. Life, spirit, and 
religion, these are to be found in free debate and discussion. 
We Italians have failed to recognize this elementary truth. 
We have obstinately refused to recognize that only a current of 
active opposition to the papacy and reforms within the church, 
springing from the faithful and ardent among the laity and 
clergy, could produce differences and contrasts, and hence 
life and movement, and an interaction of minds, which would 
be useful to all, even to Papal Catholicism. Perhaps the Pope 
will finally perceive that the Syllabus, the decrees of the 
Vatican, the dogma of infallibility, intolerance, and all the old 
garments of superstitious beliefs which he tries to sustain and 
nourish, imply at bottom the negation of Christianity. At 
any rate, it is more than permitted to hope that the clergy of 
both parties will re-enter into possession of that wisdom, of 
that doctrine, and of many of those gifts of the Spirit of which 
now they seem to be destitute. 

In short, this has ever been true : every battle waged, every 
effort made on behalf of spiritual conviction, every test to 
which the moral energies are exposed, is so much new life 
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poured into the veins of society at large. But where indif- 
ference and scepticism flourish, there faith and fervor are 
kindled anew. Hence the imperishable benefit of religious 
reforms. Therefore the debates between Luther and Zwingli 
and all the differences between the Protestant sects have not 
been without influence on their life and vigor. Christianity, 
in contrast to Paganism and Hebraism, has brought about the 
regeneration and the life of society solely in this way : by 
means of Christ, it has opened, in a manner at once explicit 
and dialectical, the most intense of conflicts that have ever 
arisen — the inextinguishable conflict between matter and spirit, 
between the human and the divine. 

Raffaele Mariano. 

University of Naples. 

[Note. — A reply to the foregoing article, by Monsignor Satolli, Papal Ablegate 
to the United States, will be published in the next number. — Managing Editor.] 



DISCUSSIONS. 

THE MEANING OF "MOTIVE." 

In writing a word of reply to Mr. Ritchie's criticism (in the 
October number) upon the meaning I attach to motive, I wish 
to be as short as possible. I find myself so much in sympathy 
with his view of the nature of motive and with his published 
opinions on matters of joint interest, that I should much re- 
gret it if I hereby created the impression in the mind of any 
reader of the International Journal of Ethics that there 
was any important difference of principle between us. I 
should merely like to say, — 

I. That the passage quoted by him on p. 56 of the " Ele- 
ments of Ethics" must not be taken to imply that the " idea 
of an end" can " move" in the sense which would entitle it to 
rank as a motive except in so far as it is interesting, — i.e., felt. 
I think I have made it sufficiently obvious in the neighboring 
sections that I regard feeling as an essential element in all 
desire and therefore in motive. 
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